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PROGRESS OF THE 
SUFFRAGE FEDERAL 
AMENDMENT 
KNOWN IN THE 


65TH CoNGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES A8 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 2. 
and HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 1 


Proposing an Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States Con- 
ferring upon Women the 
Right of Suffrage. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (two- 
thirds of each House concurring therein), 
That the following article be proposed to 
the legislatures of the several states as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which, when ratified by 
three-fourths of the said Legislatures, shall 
be valid as part of said Constitution, 


namely: 
“ARTICLE 

“Section 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or by any 
state on account of sex. 

“Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power, 
by appropriate legislation, to enforce the 
provisions of this article.” 

















Double Victory 
in the 
United States 
Senate 


History of Amendment 


First introduced in the Senate, January 10, 
1878, by Senator A. A. Sargent, of California. 


REPORTED FROM COMMITTEE: 


In the Senate: 


1878, Adverse majority. 

1882, Favorable majority, adverse minority. 
1884, Favorable majority, adverse minority. 
1886, Favorable majority, adverse minority. 
1889, Favorable majority, adverse minority. 
1890, Without recommendation. 

1893, Favorable majority, adverse minority. 
1896, Without recommendation. 

1913, Favorable majority. 

1914, Favorable majority. 

1916, Favorable majority. 


VotTep UPON IN THE SENATE: 
January 25, 1887, yeas 16, nays 34. 
March 19, 1914, yeas 35, nays 34. 

In THE House REPORTED FROM Com- 

MITTEE: 

1883, Favorable majority. 
1884, Adverse majority, favorable minority. 
1886, Adverse majority, favorable minority. 
1890, Favorable majority. 
1894, Adverse majority. 
1914, Without recommendation. 
1916, Without recommendation. 


Votep Upon IN THE HovseE: 
January 12, 1915; yeas 174, nays 204. 


Introduced in the 65th Congress 
IN THE SENATE: 

April 1917 (special session), by Senators 
Jones of New Mexico, Shafroth of Colorado, 
Owen of Oklahoma, Poindexter of Washington, 
and Thompson of Kansas. 


In THE House: 

April 1917 (special session), by Represent- 
atives Raker of California, Rankin of Montana, 
Keating of Colorado, Taylor of Colorado, 
Hayden of Arizona, and Mondell of Wyoming. 
Status: 

IN THE SENATE: 

In the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

In THE Howse: 

In the Judiciary Committee. 

June 6, the Rules Committee voted to report 
favorably, ‘‘as soon as the pending war legisla- 
tion is disposed of,” Representative Raker’s 
resolution to create a woman suffrage committee 
in the House. 
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THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 


A Journal of Democracy 
September 22, 1917 


“We shall fight for the things which we have always carried nearest our hearts — for democracy, for the right of 
those who submit to authority to have a voice in their own government.” 


Forward March! 
goin battle in the war for world’s democracy has 
been lost. Maine men voted against self-government 
for Maine women on September 10. The act impugns the aver 
age intelligence and patriotism of the state and stirs the sus 
picion that the claim that the nation is fighting for democracy 
is to many men mere fine phrasing whose real meaning is beyond 
their comprehension. Certainly a majority of the men who took 
the trouble to vote in Maine announced to the world that so 
far as they are concerned the claim is mere “ buncombe.”” This 
majority, seeing Maine’s quota of soldiers departing to fight 
that the world may be “ made safe for democracy,” stayed at 
home and voted to “keep it safe for hypocrisy.” This is the 
way posterity will interpret the vote. 

It is well to ask what happened there. The suffragists of 
Maine, through two hundred and eighty-five committees in as 
many towns, presented to the public in literature, public speech 
and the press, these proved facts: 

1, That no state or country which has extended the vote to 
women has ever taken it away; 

2, That the women in nearly half our own country are now 
voters on equal terms with men and that many women in other 
states are vested with partial suffrage ; 

3, That suffrage for women is spreading the wide world over ; 

4, That legislatures and parliaments, by resolution, and thou 
sands of the best men and women of every suffrage state and 
country, have testified over and over that woman suffrage has 
brought no harm of any kind, but has benefited women, men, 
children, and the state; 

5, That hardly a reputable person in any state or country 
where women vote has been found after five years’ trial to come 
out in opposition to it; 

6, That the war has killed the war argument against woman 
suffrage, as has been frankly and generously conceded by the 
great men of Great Britain, Canada and France; 

7, That women have always used the vote when they have 
had the chance ; 

8, That the women of Maine want the vote, as evidenced by 
petitions to the voters in every. county, signed by thousands of 
women. 

The antis promulgated, by a house-to-house distribution of 


printed matter, the charges: 


1, That the leaders of the suffrage movement were anti-gov- 


ernment, pro-German, peace-at-any-price people, free lovers 
opposed to marriage and tm league with I. W. W.’s; 

2, That women did not want to vote; 

3, [hat women did not vote when they had a chance; 

4, That men in suffrage states are so intimidated by the 
woman vote (which the antis claim doesn't exist) that they d 
not dare to condemn it; 

5, That women are not public-spirited, would not suppor 
moral measures and that governments where women vote are 
weak and unstable; 

6, That the vote would place an unbearable burden upon 


women. 


_ methods of the suffragists were clean, dignified, high 

minded. In every speech and page of literature there 
was an appeal to rational thinking. ‘Their work was done in 
the open with meetings held in school houses and churches and 
halls. Their plea was always to the highest. 

The opposition circulated the most vituperative literature yet 
appearing in a suffrage campaign. Every speech and page 
carried appeals to the lowest motives, prejudices and supersti 
tions. The weakness of their cause was masked by lurid attacks 
upon suftrage leaders. 

The paid male maligner of Colorado women made his usual 
rounds and behind closed doors told Maine men the same un 
truths which have been repudiated ad nauseam over and over 
by Colorado men. Most of the press was favorable and two 
papers of large circulation, the Lewiston Journal and Kenne 
bec Journal, fought valiantly for the amendment. Some papers 
were bitterly opposed and one Democratic paper refused to print 
the President’s letter urging Democrats to stand by the plat 
form of the party even as a paid advertisement. The Republican 
Governor was a known advocate of the amendment, as was the 
chairman of the Democratic Central Committee. The real politi 
cal machines, however, were opposed and the lower type of poli 
tician worked against it and found the ignorant classes easy to 
“carrying water on 


manipulate. The usual incident of men 


both shoulders” was conspicuous in Maine as_ elsewhere. 
Women there were, as always, who gave their all, and brave 
men who splendidly defended the cause of democracy. Othe 
women there were who want the vote, yet left the sacrifices to 
be borne by others. Men, too, who say heartily that they believe 


in woman suffrage, neglected to go to the polls and vote for it. 
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These are signs and symptoms in all battles for freedom. Those 
believing in a cause are many, those willing to give, or to give 


up for it, are few. 


M* hotels under suspicion for illegal selling of liquor 

were reported as centers of the anti-propaganda and 
men who had been indicted for violation of the prohibition law 
were busy agents of the opposition. 

Certain women lent themselves to the base uses of the lowest 
type of politics by maintaining an entente cordiale with it. If 
the alliance was formed with their consent, they stand convicted 
of a knavery which supports their contention that women are 
short on moral sense; if it existed without their knowledge, they 
stand convicted of a stupidity which nearly justifies their own 
claim of woman’s inanity. 

Between these two forces, Maine men were privileged to 
”; the minority who 


judge. Most of them “took to the woods 


came to the polls gave its verdict for the anti-entente. 


T HE vote was one of the lightest ever cast. The vote for 
Governor and United States Senator a year ago was 
150,000. The vote on suffrage was 55,659, of which 19,278 
voted “ yes,” 36,387 “no,” a little less than two to one against. 
Thirty-eight thousand women petitioned the voters to extend 
the suffrage to them. This was twice as many as the men voting 
yes, and 2,000 more than those voting no. The Kennebec /our- 
nal, splendid, fearless friend of our cause, comments as follows: 

“The antis made their chief claim in the campaign that ‘suf- 
frage is a ‘burden.’ The voters accepted the doctrine appar- 
ently, for only one-third of Maine’s citizenship enjoying the 
franchise burdened themselves with the duty of passing judg- 
ment upon important constitutional questions. So we see that 
suffrage is as much of a ‘burden’ on men as it is on women. 
If suffrage interferes with household cares it also interferes 
with the harvesting of crops, with the hours of service in shops 
and mills and stores. The voter seems to have said: ‘It is too 
much trouble to bother with the government; let George do it’ 
and George DID. 

‘“ Maine has never had a better argument for equal suffrage 
than Monday’s spectacle of the farce of male suffrage. We 
may explain and excuse and claim this or that, but the fact 
remains that Monday’s balloting was a pitiable display of the 
lack of justice, wisdom, interest and grasp of the democratic 
privileges of government. Men will take up the ‘burden’ of 
voting for friends who want jobs and at the insistent hammer- 
ing of politicians to maintain political organization, but they 
would not bother with questions on which the moral and pro- 


gressive future of their children depends.” 


D” the campaign pay? Aye, it brought enlightenment on 

the subject to men and women who needed it. It put 
the cause forward in Maine despite the vote, but greatest of all, 
it stung the souls of thousands of women in Maine and hundreds 
of thousands elsewhere into a clear, though startled, comprehen- 
sion that they have done male majorities too much credit when 
they have supposed them actuated by honest misgivings on the 
subject of woman suffrage. 

Thirty-six thousand Maine men said to thirty-eight thousand 
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We know it. There isn’t 


an argument which will hold water why you shouldn’t have it. 


Maine women, “ You want the vote. 
Women of other states and nations have it. You are as worthy 
as they, but have it you shall not.” 

One experienced observer testified that she made several visits 
to each voting booth in Bangor on the day of election. Her 
comment is “ The lower half and the lowest third of the elec- 
torate voted in Maine. This was the class which decided the ques- 
tion in Bangor. The better, more thinking classes did not take 
sufficient interest to drop their own personal affairs long enough 
to vote.” Other towns make the same report. The opposition 
interest of these classes has not been changed by speeches, press 
or literature. Their attitude is the inherited notion that it is 
man’s right to rule, woman’s duty to obey. It is a long way 
from the groping cave man to the rational thinker, and all the 
distance has not been traveled in Maine. 

Women seeing, women hearing, all over our land are for 
the moment bowled over with the appalling insult of it all. Then 
they rise with a new fire in their eyes, a new determination in 
their souls. There will be no pause or compromise. Men may 
vote for hypocrisy, but women are fighting for democracy and 
the army is larger today and stronger and braver than it was 


on September 10. 


A battle has been lost. Forget it. Others lie ahead. For- 
ward march! “ Failure is impossible.” C. &. As 


In Connecticut 
a press announces that some officers of the Connecticut 
Woman Suffrage Association, including Mrs. Hepburn, 
the president, have resigned their posts in order to join the 
militant suffrage group. We are not informed as to the causes 
which led up to this decision. 

It is sad that there should be any division in the suffrage 
army on the subject of tactics, especially now when we are ap- 
proaching our last battle. The division may or may not delay 
the final victory; time alone will determine that point. The 
tragedy lies in the fact that workers are robbed of the sus- 
taining power which a united comradeship and a common devo- 
tion to a great cause bring. This has ever been the personal 


reward of reformers. They get no other. Hard feelings, sus- 


picion, misunderstandings never fail to attend division of the 
forces. 

It is a pity, vet the difference of tactics is now so fundamental 
that we are forced to approve of an action which clears the sit- 
uation in Connecticut. One officer is reported to have said, “ I 


cannot ride two horses any longer.” She is right. Here and 


there, other women are trying to ride two horses and are riding 
both perilously. ‘They, too, should make their choice of what 
to them is the best and surest-footed horse. A united support of 
policy is the chief strength of any organization; a divided sup- 
port means inevitable weakness. 

The only guide for our earthly acts is our own reason. There- 
fore we may sorrow, but cannot condemn when so able a woman 
and faithful a worker as Mrs. Hepburn follows her judgment 
into a camp which our reason and patriotism repudiate as false 


i a, S. 


in theory and pernicious in practice. 








September 22, 1917 
A Valiant Record 


O history of the suffrage movement can ever record the 

work of the multitude of good women who have put 

their labor and their hearts into it. 
pello, Mass., who has just passed away, was typical. Superior, 
both in heart and brains, she had been for many years a teacher, 
then the keeper of a successful store, always respected and be 
loved by her townspeople. In her 8oth year, she faced her 
approaching death with calmness and courage. Almost her last 
act was to send a quantity of copies of the I!’oman Citizen to 
Maine. A great host of noble women, all over the land, are 
working quietly for this good cause, each in her own place; and 
when the victory comes, it will be largely due to their patient 


and untiring labors. 


Do Women Want Suffrage? 
A CTIONS speak louder than words. In words the opponents 
of equal rights stoutly maintain that the great majority of 
women are opposed to the ballot; but by their acts they constantly 
show that they do not believe it. 

In reporting the recent vote on equal suffrage in Maine, the 
Boston Herald of September 11 says: 

“ Another strong influence against suffrage, of which little has 
been said in public discussions, was the prevailing impression that 
Governor Milliken was depending on the votes of the women to 
strengthen his political machine. Mr. Milliken is now serving his 
first term as Governor, but it is commonly understood that he will 
try to break into the United States Senate as soon as the first 
opportunity offers. He has been the leader in the suffrage move- 
ment among the public men of the state, and, had women obtained 
the vote, he could presumably have commanded their support for 
almost anything he asked for. .\s the present Serator, erna!d, 
comes up for renomination and re-election within a year and Sena- 
tor Hale within five years, the friends of both united to quite a 
large extent against putting the ballot in the hands of women.” 

If 8o per cent. of Maine women were opposed to equal suffrage, 
it might naturally be supposed that any man supporting it would 
ruin all his political chances, and that the women would proceed 
to punish him for “ thrusting” the ballot upon them against their 
will. But the opponents of equal rights assumed that just the 
opposite would happen. 

In England the House of Commons lately voted for woman 
suffrage, seven to one. The bill gives the franchise only to women 
over thirty years of age, but the opponents all declared that this 
would inevitably be followed by its extension to all women. Why? 
Obviously, it could only be for one of two reasons. The women 
over thirty might use their votes to extend suffrage to all women; 
but that does not square with the theory that most women are 
opposed to the ballot. Or the women over thirty might acquit 
themselves so well as voters that the men would insist upon ex- 
tending suffrage to all women; but this does not square with the 
theory that women’s votes would prove disastrous. 

Some opponents of equal rights try to out get of this dilemma 
by saying that the anti-suffrage women are in the majority, but 
that they would not vote, while the suffrage women would. This 


implies that the anti-suffrage women are not conscientious, for we 


Miss Mary Hilton, of Cam 
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have been told over and over again that when women have a vote 
it will be every woman’s duty to use it. 

No, there is no escape from the quandary in which the oppo- 
nents of equal rights have put themselves. And they make it 
worse by urging people to vote against suffrage on the ground 
that, once granted, it can never be repealed. Since the majority 
could repeal it whenever they wished, this implies that the major- 
ity will never wish to do so. Whether the majority of women want 


the ballot now or not, the anti-suffragists are convinced that after 


they once have experience of it they will never consent to give 
XS. &. 


it up. 


The World Moves 
United States 


| jp neceghiray without opposition, the 

Senate votes to let the Hawaiian Legislature take action 
in favor of woman suffrage. Yet, it is only a few years since we 
were waxing indignant over the singularly iron-clad provisions 
laid down for Hawaii, which seemed designed on purpose to make 
it impossible for the women ever to get a vote. Time passes on, 
and what stood against us like an iron wall now dissolves like a 
Thus every defeat will at last be swallowed up in victory 


A. 3. & 


mist. 


Sweden and Suffrage 


ove 


ae recent surprising developments in regard to the passag 
of German messages through Swedish legations are remind 
ing the public that the common people of Sweden are said to be 
in sympathy with the Allies, while the throne and the aristocracy 
are in sympathy with the Germans. In this connection the suf- 
fragists will recall the fact that the lower house of the Swedish 
Parliament has over and over again passed a woman suffrage bill 
by huge majorities, and every time it has been blocked by the non- 
\ll kinds of aristocracies and tyran 


A. S. B 


representative upper house. 


nies hang together. 


Suffrage and the I. W. W. 


; opponents of equal rights are thoroughly reckless in 
their statements. Over and over again they have asserted 
that equal suffrage has the support of the I. W. \W. Now, as it 
happens, the I. W. W. is one of the few large labor organizations 
that never have endorsed woman suffrage. This probably is not be- 
cause the I. WW. \WW. are more hostile to woman suffrage than other 
labor organizations, but because they do not place much reliance 
upon the ballot as a method of securing improvements ; they have 
more faith in “ direct action.” On the other hand the conserva 
tive labor society, the American lederation of Labor, endorses 
woman suffrage at every annual meeting, by an almost unanimous 
vote. 
Here is something for the opponents of equal rights to explain 
if they can. oe 
** Safety First ” 
¢ — FIRST ” appears to be the motto of the citizens 
of Berkeley, Cal., where women vote. Every police- 
man in that city now has an automobile which he uses on his beat. 
The city furnishes gasoline and oil, while the policeman furnishes 
the automobile. Each machine carries a fire extinguisher, first- 
The arrangement is said to 


A. 3. B. 


aid kit and an emergency ladder. 


work well. 
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Double Victory in United States Senate 


EPTEMBER 13TH was red-letter day for 

suffrage in the United States Senate. Two 
stirring victories were scored. One, the vote of 
the Senate Committee on Woman Suffrage to 
report on the federal suffrage amendment with 
favorable recommendation; the other, the pas- 
sage by the Senate of Senator Shafroth’s bill 
authorizing the Hawaiian Legislature to give 
women who have property and other qualifica- 
tions of men the right to vote in territorial 
elections, and to submit to the Territory the 
question of giving women unrestricted suffrage 
there. 

“The action of the Suffrage Committee of the 
Senate in voting to report the bill favorably,” 
says Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, “ comes at the 
psychological moment to show that United 
States Congressmen are no longer shutting 
their eyes to the justice of the National Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association’s contention 
that the federal suffrage amendment offers the 
fair and economical expedient for dealing with 
the suffrage question in the United States.” 

Senator Jones, of New Mexico, chairman of 
the Senate’s Woman Suffrage Committee, at 
once voiced his intention to present the com- 
mittee’s report at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity. 

That opportunity came on September 15, 
when the following report was submitted by 
Mr. Jones: “ The Committee on Woman Suf- 
frage, to which was referred the joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 2) proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States confer- 
ring upon women the right of suffrage, having 
had same under consideration, beg leave to re- 
port it back to the Senate with the recommen- 
dation that the joint resolution do pass.” 

The next step toward providing facilities for 
action will be the formation of a Suffrage Com- 
mittee for the House, so that the suffrage 
amendment can be transferred from the Judi- 
ciary Committee, where it has long languished, 
to its own Committee. These were the two 
steps urged on the attention of the present ses- 


sion of Congress by the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association and success has 
attended the Association’s efforts in both in- 
stances. 

The creation of a Suffrage Committee for 
the House, after pending military legislation 
was disposed of, was decided on as far back 
as June by a majority vote of the Rules Com- 
mittee. The actual formation of this Commit- 
tee will be secured when the Rules Committee 
presents its recommendation to the House and 
the House adopts it. 

It is to the group of women who act at 
Washington as the Congressional Committee of 
the National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation that the victory in the Senate is imme- 
diately due. To them, too, is due the Senate 
action secured on Senator Shafroth’s Hawaiian 
bill. To their efforts, in fact, can be traced 
every tangible gain secured for the federal suf- 
frage amendment in either Senate or House 
during the present session. They are led by 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park, of Massachusetts. 

Temporarily, the Congressional Committee 
has been headed by Mrs. Frank M. Roessing, 
of Pennsylvania, who chairman 
in the absence of Mrs. Maud Wood Park, 
permanent chairman. Other members of the 
Committee are: Miss Heloise Meyer and Miss 
Mabel Caldwell Willard, of Massachusetts; 
Mrs. Medill McCormick, of Illinois; Mrs. Helen 
H. Gardener, of Washington; Mrs. J. Borden 
Harriman, Miss Mary Garrett Hay and Mrs 
Robert Griffin, of New York; Mrs. Winston 
Churchill of New Hampshire; Miss Martha 
Morris, of Ohio; Mrs. William Jennings Bryan, 
of Nebraska; Mrs. Charles W. McClure, of 
Michigan, Miss Ethel M. Smith, of Washing- 
ton, D. C. and Miss Ruth White, of Missouri. 
Besides the direct committee members there 


served as 


is a congressional chairman in each state 


serving for the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, 48 in all, and 180 aides 
who come in from the different states, group 
by group, to help lobby for the amendment. 





Suffrage Victory for Hawaii 

N September 13 the Senate passed Senator 
O Shafroth’s bill authorizing the Hawaiian 
Legislature to give women who have property 
and “other qualifications of men” the right to 
vote in territorial elections, It also authorizes 
the Legislature to submit to the territory the 
question of giving women unrestricted suffrage 
there. 

“The passage of the bill authorizing the 
Hawaiian Legislature to give women equal polit- 
ical rights with men marks a further step to- 
ward making the world safe for democracy,” 
says Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, honorary presi- 
dent of the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association. 

Senator Shafroth, author of the bill, imme- 
diately reported its successful passage to the 
headquarters of the National Suffrage Associa- 
tion, assuring its president, Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, that the success. of the measure was 
due to their efforts. The news was received 
with rejoicing, and the passage of the bill with- 
out debate or objection was interpreted as a 
promising omen of the attitude of the Senate 
toward the Federal Suffrage Amendment when 
it comes to a vote in the next session. 

Dr. Shaw prophesies that the close of the 
present war will find the principle of equal suf- 
frage accepted in all the belligerent countries, 
as it is already accepted in Great Britain and in 
Russia. 


Endorses Nation-wide Suffrage 

HE White River Conference of the Church 

of the United Brethren in Christ, meeting 
at Indianapolis, Indiana, on August 31, passed 
the following resolution: 

“Since we appreciate and approve the valor 
and wisdom displayed on the part of the last 
Legislature of this great state of Indiana, when 
it enacted a law fully enfranchising our noble 
women; therefore be it resolved, 

“That we, the members of the White River 
annual conference of the Church of the United 
Brethren in Christ, now in session in Indian- 
apolis, Ind., most heartily urge the passing of 
the federal amendment by our national congress 
at its present session, thereby granting full 
suffrage to the women of every state in the 
union.” 


Australian Senate’s Action 
F igeewencccnipe in support of the enfran- 


chisement of the women of Great Britain 
was brought forward in the Australian Senate 
by Senator Gardner, late Assistant Minister of 
Defense and leader of the opposition in the 
Senate of the Australian Commonwealth Par- 
liament. Parliament was dissolved before the 
resolution could be dealt with, but it stands upon 
the notice paper for the consideration of the 
new Senate on its assembly. 
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MR. E. Q. NORTON 


Ultimate Sovereignty 


N an address of outstanding importance, de- 
I livered by E. Q. Norton before the Ala- 
bama Equal Suffrage Association in Mobile, Mr. 
Norton sought to prove that women everywhere, 
and particularly women in Alabama, should no 
longer be deprived of the ballot. His thesis, 
worked out with admirable precision, was based 
on the provisions of the Federal constitution, 
the Alabama constitution and the fundamental 
principles of equity. 


Pursuing a familiar, but irrefutable, chain of 
logic, Mr. Norton showed that the Federal 
constitution itself fixes the rights of women. As 
“persons born or naturalized in the United 
States and subject to its jurisdiction,’ they are 
‘privileges cannot be 


citizens; as citizens, their 
abridged or denied,’ and since ‘ultimate sov- 
ereignty resides in the people from whom 
springs all legitimate authority,” no fraction of 
the people can rightfully assume this sover- 
eignty to be theirs alone. At the idea that 
“people” can legitimately be interpreted to 
mean men only, Mr. Norton scoffs. “It has 
been claimed,” he said, “that the elective fran- 
chise is not a right but a privilege conferred 
by the state, but this ignores the very point in 
dispute, which is that women should be included 
among citizens constituting the state, as it is 
clearly unjust for one half of the people to 
determine as to whether or not the other half 
shall be denied its privileges. Whether the elec- 
tive franchise is or is not a right, it must be 
conceded that it is the most effective means of 
protecting and perpetuating rights, rights about 
which there is no dispute. In a country where 
political rights and civic questions are settled 
at the ballot box, it is a monstrous wrong to 
deprive women of an equal participation in this 
method of deciding such questions.” 


“It is clear,” says Mr. Norton, “that the 
adoption some time in the past by some of the 
people of a constitution which gives to some 
citizens privileges it denies to others, is so 
manifestly unjust that it cannot long be up- 
held.” Such a delimitation of privileges to 
males could only stand if women, as part of 
the sovereign people, had consented at the bal- 
lot Jox to permit it. And even if they had 
once so determined, that would be no bar to the 
reversal of such a vote now. 
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Canada’s “‘Disfranchising’’ Bill 


S'8 ROBERT BORDEN’S war-time elec- 
tions act, presented to the House of Com- 
mons in Ottawa on September 6, is not pleasing 
either eastern or western provinces, according 
to a Toronto suffragist, Miss Bessie Hatch, now 
probation officer at Summit, New Jersey. 

In an interview given the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, she explained that 
“the bill robs Peterina to pay Pauline,” and 
suits neither; for while it gives a measure of 
franchise to the women of the eastern provinces 
who have none, it takes away from the already 
enfranchised women of the five equal suffrage 
provinces, and by no means fulfills Sir Robert's 
promise to women that before Parliament ended 
the Government would provide a general meas- 
ure of woman suffrage. 

“ Moreover, the rumor is persistent in Canada 
that it does not even please Sir Robert himself, 
and that he shoved the presentation of it off on 
Hon. Arthur Meighen, the new Secretary of 
State.” 

The bill, which is nicknamed “the disfran- 
chising bill” by some Canadian newspapers and 
will be valid only in war time, has for its out- 
standing features the disfranchisement, in prov- 
inces where women now have votes, of all 
women who are not wives, mothers, sisters or 
daughters of men who serve in the overseas 
Canadian forces; the enfranchisement in all 
provinces where they have not votes at present 
of alk women who are wives, widows, mothers, 
sisters or daughters of men who serve in the 
overseas forces; the disfranchisement of all 
Canadian citizens of alien enemy birth or blood 
who have been naturalized since March 31, 1902, 
a period of 15 years, and the disfranchisement 
of all exempted from the operation of the mili- 
lary service act by reason of conscientious ob- 
jection and of all who may be convicted of 
offenses under the military service act. 

“Two features of the bill peculiarly distaste- 
iul to Canadian women,” says the Toronto suf- 
fragist, “are the refusal of the vote merely be- 
cause they do not happen to have male relatives 
of fighting age, to many loyal women, now 
bending all their energies towards winning the 
war, and the reactionary character of the bill 
itself. 

“Women of five provinces were given the 
vote as a matter of justice. Canadian women 
have already demonstrated their usefulness to 
the state in time of war. But on the new basis 
of the new bill the vote is granted them not as 
individual members of the state but as relatives 
of soldiers. It is a long step backward in its 
conception of women as citizens. 

“Moreover it puts many splendid patriotic 
women in the class with the slacker, the alien, 
and the man exempted from war service.” 
Canadian women are loyal. Women of Ontario 
province, at a conservation convention as long 
ago as July, put themselves on record as de- 
siring “to express to the Government of Canada 
their earnest hope that conscription will be 
passed, and, realizing the desperate need that 
exists in the fighting line, to urge that the said 
hill be put into full force at the earliest possible 
moment.” 

Within the past ten days, at the convention of 
the Ontario Women Citizen’s League, the fol- 
lowing whole-hearted patriotic resolutions were 
passed: 

“Resolved, That this public meeting favors the 
formation of a Win-the-War Government, to 
be composed of the most competent men, repre- 
centative of the various provinces of the Do- 


minion, and chosen without reference to party 
politics; and, further, this meeting pledges to 
support such candidates. 

“That this public meeting, called under the 
auspices of the Ontario Women Citizens’ 
League, expresses its hearty support of the mili- 
tary service act, and calls upon the Government 
to enforce it immediately. Further, the meeting 
expresses its abhorrence of any consideration of 
a compromise peace, and its belief that lasting 
peace can only come as a result of the victory 
of the Allies, and that the terms of peace must 
include the restitution of all devastated coun- 
tries now in the hands of the enemy.” 

Both parties have promised women the vote 
The enfranchisement of Ontario women was 
projected by Hon. N. W. Rowell, Liberal leader, 
and was taken up and put through under Pre- 
mier Hearst, representing the Government. 

Sir Robert Borden and Sir Wilfred Laurier, 
leaders of the two national parties, are also com- 
mitted to the enfranchisement of Canadian 
women. 

“As valiant win-the-war women they have 
deserved something better from the Conserva 
tives than the present bill,” says Miss Hatch 
“In the words of the Toronto Globe, ‘ The 
Solicitor-General promises women the ballot 
after the war. 
have earned it by their magnificently patriotic 
spirit and their war work. British women are 
given it by a grateful nation. Why are their 
Canadian sisters slighted? The exception in 
favor of the women relatives of the soldiers 


Surely the women of Canada 


will be welcome, but there should be no restric- 
tions upon one sex that do not apply to th 


other 


Policewomen to Protect Girls 
HE Mayor’s Committee of Women on Na- 
tional Defense has announced that it has 


requested Commissioner Woods to 


include in 
his budget for the coming year an appropriation 
for the appointment as members of the force 
of at least six women to work among girls who 
loiter about armories and soldiers’ camps in the 
city of New York. 

Two policewomen have already been ap- 
pointed—Mrs. Cook and Mrs. Douglass. This 
is a war measure for protection of girls around 
soldiers’ quarters. Ossining, N. Y., already has 
policewomen. 


The Woman’s Battle 
HE §suffragists now have an 
They have the 


effective 
presidential vote. 
prospects of early triumph in other States. 
They have the prestige of their victory in Eng 
land. Rapidly the woman’s battle is taking its 
place as a historic episode to be catalogued with 
the struggle for manhood suffrage characteristic 
of the America of the first half of the nineteenth 
century.”—Chicago Herald. 


The Time Is at Hand 

The time may be close upon us when equal 
suffrage will rule throughout the country. If 
American women will follow the example of 
their English sisters and the advice of their na- 
tional president, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
they will bring the male population of the nation 
to their side in brief time. There are going to 
be many opportunities for women to prove their 
right to the ballot before the war ends.—Grand 
Rapids (Mich.) Herald. 











KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


Famous Convert 


EK’ EN if the vote proves a burdet 
rallantly to meet tl 


able woman rises ga 


sponsibility. Kate Douglas Wiggin—famous 


world over as author 
‘a ie s hes 


rticular bOast of the a 1 hh 


pa 


suffrage. 


What makes her conversion the stro 
kind of testimony is the fact that it 
hard wrung She didn’t ant to | S 
fragist and says so frankly. It \ ( 
ficult for her to change her point é 
‘built up through the years by every sort 


environment, field of work, 
it had to be 


circumstance, 
temperamental leaning.” But 
The evidence of the need of votes for women 
was there and when she saw that it was incon- 
trovertible she stopped trying to controvert it 
She has sent the National American Womat 
Suffrage Association the following statement: 

“The entirely new conditions that confront 
the woman of to-day; the added activities and 
responsibilities that will inevitably fall to her 
lot; these more or less silent arguments co 
vince me that, even if the vote should prove 
burden, it is my plain duty to stand for equal 
suffrage.” 


(Signed) Kate DovucLtas WHUGGIN 


The Practical Ways of Women 

A practical patriotism shown by the women’s 
section of the New Mexico State Council of 
National Defense consists in marketing the 
state’s fruit crop. 

These women have undertaken to find a buyer 
for every box of fruit in the mountain dis 
tricts which is fit to ship. The mountain fruit 
growing districts are scattered and the crop 
is so difficult to market that motor trucks are 
to be sent out to transport the fruit to ship- 


ping districts. 








faye 











THE “WEAK AND NERVELESS HANDS” OF WOMEN 

This picture was taken on the tour of the American Mission 
through Russia. One of the Army officers attached to Mr. Root’s 
mission is watching women clean the train. 

Before Mr. Root went to Russia, he said: “In the distribution 
of powers, of capacities, of qualities, our Maker has created man 
adapted to the performance of certain functions in the economy 
of nature and society, and woman adapted to the performance of 
other functions. 

‘In the divine distribution of powers, the duty and the right 
of protection rests with the male. I, for one, will never consent 
to part with the divine right of protecting my wife, my daughter, 
exercising the birthright of man, and place that high duty in the 
weak and nerveless bands of those designed by God to be protected.” 

The weak and nerveless hands of women have always been 
accounted strong enough to do the scrubbing, and in the divine 
distribution of powers Russian women have had to spring into the 
breach to exercise the divine right of protecting Russia. 


THE CALL TO ARMS OF VOTING WOMEN 

Russian women are not only suffragists but voters. ‘This is 
the call to arms of the Russian Women’s Union of Military Volun- 
teers: 

“Women citizens, we ask all those to whom the liberty and 
prosperity of Russia are dear to come and put a stop, while there 
is yet time, to the disintegration of our dear country. By an active 
participation in the war, sacrificing our lives, we must raise the 
morale of the armies, and by carrying on a rightly drected propa- 
ganda in the ranks, we must arouse a consciousness of duty to 
their country in all free citizens. 


BRITISH WOMEN’S ARMY AUXILIARY CORPS 

All the recruting for the British Women’s Army is looked after 
officially by the British Ministry of Labor. The Corps is entirely 
military, according to Mrs. Chalmers Watson, Chief Controller of 
the Women's Army Auxiliary Corps, except on the financial side. 
“The pay is on a civil basis,” she said. ‘ We had thought it 
might have been possible to have the women recruited on exactly 
the same terms as the men, with Army pay and separation allow- 
ances where necessary, but this was not considered advisable by the 
financial authorities at the War Office.” 

When the Ministry of Labor requires woman's help, it sends out 
a call for a certain number of women. After the preliminary 
sorting of women recruits has been made, the selection board of the 
women’s army corps, sees them and those chosen undergo a medical 
examination. Women enlisting for foreign service go into an 
overseas depot for three weeks and are inoculated.” 





VOTING COUNTRIES ARE PATRIOTIC 

In New Zealand, where women have voted for 22 years, 
one out of every 13 men has gone to the war. 

In the five provinces of Canada which have given 
women the ballot, one out of every 14 men is a soldier. 

In Quebec, a non-suffrage province, one out of every 
136 men is at the front. 

At the convention of the Ontario Women Citizens’ 
League, early in September, these newly enfranchised 
women passed 2 resolution setting forth: 

“That this public meeting, called under the auspices 
of the Ontario Women Citizens’ League, expresses its 
hearty support of the military service act, and calls upon 
the Government to endorse it immediately. Further, the 
meeting expresses its abhorrence of any consideration of 
a compromise peace, and its belief that lasting peace can 
only come as a result of the victory of the Allies, and 
that the terms of peace must include restitution of all 
devastated countries now in the hands of the enemy.” 
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OF 
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IMMORTAL DEATIL BATTALION STOPPED GERMANS 

When the Germans had taken Riga and the whole world 
was holding its breath in the early days of September, a 
New York City newsaper featured a map showing the towns 
of Segevold and Burtnetsk, where it was reported that Rus 
sian women soldiers had helped to stop the advance of Ger 
man troops. ‘An offensive in the Riga district,” ran the 
news dispatch, * has been started by the Death Battalion of 
Russian women. The Germans were forced back in a 
southerly direction towards Riga in an attack at Segevold 
and a battle is now being fought at Burtnetsk for the Pskoff 
road. In several clashes the women met and overthrew the 
foe, according to the Petrograd War Office.” 

This official announcement, published in America on Sep 
tember 11, was followed on the same day by word that 
Madame Vera Botchkareva, commander of the Woman's 
battalion, had herself gone in person to Moscow to obtain 
more women fighters. ‘ We will,” said she, * assemble more 
women, every one of whom wil die if need be for Russia‘’s 
freedom.” 

On the day when General Korniloff was said to be 
marching on Petrograd, 1,100 women put themselves at the 
disposal of the War Ministry. They were reviewed by the 
chief of staff, who 
declared them 
“one of the most 
perfectly disci 
plined and trained 
units around 
Petrograd.” 

These women 
soldiers have made 
up their minds to 
be loyal to the pro 
visional govern 
ment and obey the 
orders of Premier 
Kerensky. 


STANDING BY THE GOVERNMENT 

Madame Botchkareva has been made sub-lieutenant 
by the Ministry of War and has also been decorated 
by the Cross of St. George. She entered the war after 
her husband, a Russian soldier, was killed, and 
has been twice wounded in battle. Thé breast of her 
soldier’s blouse is almost covered with medals, som 
of which she won in the engagement when her fight 
ing legion took 100 German prisoners. Those who 
follow her in battle say she fears nothing and “ abso 
lutely disdains death.” 

Madame Catherine Breshkovsky, the Grandmother 


of the Revolution, has appealed to the Government 


help the army conquer the enemy. She is standing 
loyally by the Government. 





On one of the grim days of unexcited preparation 
for the attacks upon Petrograd this September, a 
reporter for a New York paper, who was at the Win- 
ter Palace, went into Madame Breshkovsky'’s room 





She was gone, but a 
sat there declared: 
lution says we 


gentle, white-haired lady who 
‘The Grandmother of the Revo 











omen of Rus: 








MADAMI VERA 
REVA, COMMANDI 
BATTALION OF 





PAKING 


CARE OF SOLDIERS 
THE RUSSIW ¢ 





mustn't make terms 
with Korniloff. We 
will not.” 


RUSSIAN WOMEN 
SOLDIERS IN 
SKIRMISH FOR- 
MATION, BEING 
TRAINED TO 
HANDLE THEIR 
RIFLES IN ANY 
POSITION. 
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ussia Save their Countr 


WOMEN’S ARMY A NATIONAL MOVEMENT 
Most of the world has thought of the Russian women 
fighters as an extreme symptom of a desperate and abnormal 
situation. Mrs. Ilenry Fawcett, the leader of the non- 
militant English suffragists, says in the official bulletin of 
her organization that “ it is only recently that it has become 
evident that their daring exploits are not isolated instances 





of bravery, but form a part of an organized woman's move 
inent.”’ 

Early in the war thrilling incidents of the heroism ot 
Russian women crept into public print. There was the tale 
of Alexandra Ehimova, who won for herself a commiss‘on 
ve an isolated 


in a Cossack regiment, and was believed to 
instance of temperamental daring, a Mollie Pitcher ot 
Russia. 

‘But with the first signs of wavering in the Russian 
Army,” says Mrs. Fawcett, ‘‘all Russian women began to 
incline towards sharing in the war, not merely as auxiliary 
workers, but as active members of the fighting units, and 





when Madame Botchkareva formed her women's Battalion 








of Death, she was but leading a movement which has behind = 2 
it the country’s womanhood.” . 

“ The Battalion of Death went up to the front to fill a gap RUSSIAN NOBLEWOMEN WORKING FOR THE REID CROSS 
left by deserters, It took its share of prisoners, it suffered Russian women do net confine their service to the battlefiel 
its share of losses. When Russia first went into the war, Madame Schischkina Yaveir 


president of the “ Defenders of Women's Rights the Russiat 





It only differed from 







































a men’s battalion in ranch of the International Suffrage Alliance, put the whole for 

leaving no captives of her assocation into war relief She herself is a physician at 

in German hands. has carried on a hospital for wounded soldiers 

Each woman soldier The Council of Women was formed in May, 1917. 1 rzanize a 
classes of women's work Women of the nobilit " Russia ar 


had with her a poi- 
son ration, and 
when capture 
seemed imminent 
she used her last 


seen in the picture hard at work, making bandages and respirator 
DR for troops at the front 
SCHISCH Madame Kerensky, it is reported by the Paris Matin, has joine 
the regiment as a nurse and has undertaken to remain, if necessar 











KINA aga 
means of avoiding in the trenches by these soldier women 
it.” YAVEIN One of the first acts of the new Russian government was 
, TOTTI AND establish a commission under the presidency of a woman for uni 
EK VERA BOTCHKA- versal conscription of won - lal 7 luring tl On ! 
ee : é . ers: onscriptio of oman labor ¢ ig Ie Wal one phase 
COMMANDER OF THE —— ; . 
. ai of women’s war labor Catherine Breshkovsky says, “It is one thing 
PALION OF DEATH OF HER : : ; 
to know liberty and another to know the use of liberty I have 
WOUND proposed to the government that just as young men enter the arm 
ED so the young women must give three years’ service teachers 


democracy in the provinces and in the villages 


ITALIAN WOMEN SUFFRAGISTS REFUSE TO TALK OF PEACI 
Teresa Fabriola, Romelia Troise and Mario Bianchi Mian 

replied neg 

to a mess 


atively, in the name of the ftalian Suffrage Federato 





ge from Austrian suffragists, intimating that if Italian 











suffragists would promote meetings in favor of pea the Austriat 
suffrage organization would do the same. The Italian stateme 
reads : 
“Trom the time of (Italian) neutrality the Italian suffragist- 
NOT YET OFFICIALLY EXISTENT have understood the moral greatness of the present war, and wit 
Women have gone on fighting for the country in its a full and mature political consciousness, have been and are wi 
darkest hours, but up to the present no report shows the government that favors war and will conduct it to a victoric 
them to have been officially accepted as part of the peace We heartily cheer our glorious army, which in the day 


Russian Army. More of them and then still more of victory is renewing the bravery of the Italian rac and ¥ 
of them, with their hair cropped close, their wid recall with devoted affection the martyrs of Austrian despotism 
breeches, their coarse soldier blouses and their 

ineluctable record of courage and daring, forced 
themselves to the front individually. After a while 


they began to drift together as women’s battalions. 
thou- savs a recent report They have organized a battalion of wome1 





sy 


\ WOMANS BATTALION FOR CANADA 
Women of Vancouver will fight in the trenches if they are needes 
They are now drilling seven hours a day by the i 
sands in Moscow and in Petrograd. namely, mothers, sisters and wives of soldiers Already they ar 
By the summer of this year they had been accepted 


as sailors by Premier Kerensky and thus had ‘ Nl 
offered Women recruiting officers will be sent out to raise other 


quipped with uniforms, the coat of regular military style, a plai 


skirt, leg boots and wide brimmed hat. 


ittempted a new form of service. They hav 


to train a battleship crew and their offer has been talions. ‘‘If we are not needed in the trenches,” they say 








accepted—a bewildering instance of the ways of gov ee ee an ee Oe ee ee ee ” 


SOLDIERS’ ORPITANS IN ONE OF ernments in accepting the services of women who are 
RUSSIQN CONVENTS to them officially non-existent. 
: ‘Official recognition cannot long be denied them,” 





says Mrs. Faweett, 









leader of the Eng- 






WOMEN VOTERS MAKE GOOD PATRIOTS 
Out of 24 states which have returned full quota oft 





lish suffragists 






“The services of 






recruits for the Army, 10 are suffrage states. 





Russian women are 






Of the remaining 14, five are presidential suffrage 





too Valuable to be 






states. In 15 of the 19 states where women now vote, 






refused and their 





pirit is t Qne ¢ the men have been prompt to enlist. 
sp Ss oo he 0 





Of the equal suffrage states, 78.4 per cent. have done 





admit of criticism. 






their duty, Of the states where men alone vote, only 






Slaughter may not 






34.4 per cent. have met the Government’s requirements 





be woman's work, 
but the woman who 
will sacrifice herself 
on the altar of pa 
triotism is a heroine 
self-evident.” 






Woman suffrage Idaho leads the Union in Red Cross 





funds. It gave more than 100 per cent. over its appor- 







tionment. 
Men’s Liberty Bond Committee of California says 














women shared 59-50 in the work of bond-selling. When 






the Women’s Committee was formed the sale of bonds 





jumped 50 per cent. 
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Suffrage Summarized—At Home 


UDGE WILKINS of Warren, Ohio, has 
thrown out 10 of the 15 suffrage referen- 
dum petitions against the Reynolds Act filed 
from Trumbull County. This leaves only 250 
names on the Trumbull County petitions, and 
eliminates Trumbull as one of the counties fil- 
ing the necessary 3 per cent. 

Ohio suffragists claim that they have 
found 40 cases of forgery on the Montgom- 
ery, Hamilton, Pike and Clermont county pe- 
tifons for a referendum on the Reynolds bill. 
These counties are in addition to Scioto, Trum- 
bull, Franklin and Cuyahoga Counties. Local 
suffragists also now charge that W. D. Fulton, 
Secretary of State, is holding up the return 
of the Mahoning County election board of the 
petitions backing the referendum. “The Ma- 
honing County election board has twice re- 
quested that the petitions be returned on the 
ground that the board unknowingly made a 
wrong return to the Secretary of State,” Miss 
Florence Allen, the well-known Cleveland wo- 


O more is the married man of Washington 
absolute head of the family. He shares 
that post with the wife of his heart so far as 
the disposal of community personal property is 
concerned. Man was demoted from his high 
estate and his authority curtailed by a recent 
decision of the state supreme court, which 
held the mistress of the household has an 
equal share in the personal property and must 
be consulted before it can be transferred. 
Under former decisions the power of the hus- 
band over community property was absolute, 
except *that he could not will away: more than 
half, the other half going to the wife at his 
death. He could mortgage, sell or dissipate the 
family personalty without the consent of his 
wife. The furniture could be sold over her head 
to pay the debts of a drunken husband. A judg- 
ment for a husband’s wrong conduct could be 
collected from her half of the personal prop- 
erty as well as his. Now the husband is no 
more than an agent, the court has held. 


and has already secured more than 600 signa- 
tures to a petition. On July 10 Mrs. Morgan 
brought in signatures to 150 food registration 
cards. She is an enthusiastic and indefatigable 
worker for the cause of equal suffrage, as well 
as for other good causes, and Virginia is 
glad to be so well represented in the New York 
State campaign. Mrs. Morgan will work in 


New York until the close of the campaign. 


EW HAMPSHIRE’S referendum in 1903 

was left out of the count in last week’s 
reference to the suffrage campaigns in New 
England. Suffrage recall that the 
campaign was under the leadership of Mrs. 
Catt and Mrs. Mary N. Chase of Andover, 
president of the New Hampshire Woman Suf- 
frage Association. With Miss Quimby, secre- 
tary of the Association, Mrs. Chase was at 
the helm from beginning to end of the cam- 
The vote cast was 13,000 for and 21,000 


workers 


paign. 
against. 











THE WOMEN WHO HEAD THE EQUAL FRANCHISE LEAGUE OF INDIANA IN 1917. 


Left, Mrs. J. Ff’. Barnhill, Vice-President ; Centre, Mrs. R. E. 


man attorney, is quoted in the Ohio Herald. 
“The Secretary of State has taken no action.” 
The suffragists wish to attack the validity of 
these petitions, as they have those of other 


counties, but can take no action until the peti- 


tions are in the hands of the county election 
board. They threaten legal action unless Sec- 
retary Fulton acts soon. “A man whose 
name is signed as circulator to 12 petitions 


testified in the Trumbull County contest,” says 
Miss Allen, “that he had circulated no peti- 
tions in Mahoning County.” 


ATHER a sad and decidedly a naive com- 
R mentary was made upon Maine as the out- 
come of the suffrage campaign by a New York 
paper opposed to woman suffrage. “The W. 
C. T. U.,and church votes were nearly solid for 
suffrage,” said the paper in question, “ and the 
antis say that a subsequent campaign can rally 
but little additional strength from any source as 
all these available were drained this year.” The 
question that has arisen to plague the Common- 
wealth of Maine is, after you have drained the 
W. C. T. U. and church votes of Maine what 
grade of voter is left to the opposition? It 
looks as if by the Antis’ own showing suffrage 
in Maine certainly lined up quality for quan- 
tity. 


HE Chattanooga Equal Suffrage Associa- 
- tion opened its 1917-18 season with an 
official denunciation of the Washington pick- 
ets. Mrs. J. L. Meek moved that the as- 
sociation go on record as condemning the 
actions of the pickets. The motion passed 
unanimously. 


UERTO RICO has before it a “Bill to 
Grant Women Right to Office.” The 
measure would deny the ballot, however, and is 
epposed by suffragists. Mrs. Anna Duprey, 
founder of the Suffrage League of Puerto Rico, 
predicting that the bill would not come up for 
second reading, said: “As the Pinero bill now 
stands it would only place the women of Puerto 
Rico in the most degraded kind of politics in- 
stead of giving them an opportunity to show 
their capability of patriotism.” 


OR the last two months Virginia has 

donated to the New York State campaign 

the services of Mrs. Faith Morgan, chairman of 

the Hampton, Va., league and fifth vice-presi- 
dent of the state league. 

Mrs. Morgan is a cousin of Mrs. Gordon 
Norrie, chairman of the tenth district, New 
York State, and is working in Ulster County. 
She devotes from five to six hours daily to can- 
vassing, visiting and general propaganda work, 


Edwards of Peru, President ; Right, Miss Dora 


Sosart, Secretary. 


HE forty-sixth annual meeting of the Iowa 
Equal Suffrage Association is to be held 
in Des Moines, October 9 and 10, at the Savery 
Hotel, under the presidency of Miss Anna B. 
Lawther. The chairman of the Hospitality 
Committee is Mrs. Walter S. Brown, 2141 Grand 
Avenue, Des Moines. 
Miss Lawther is on the Equal Suffrage Com- 
mittee, part of the Committee on Legislation 
of the lowa Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


IHE Louisiana League for Woman Sut- 

frage, feeling that the time is ripe for con- 
certed action, is calling upon the leaders of all 
suffrage organizations to unite in the common 
suffrage cause and help to organize a rally or 
public mass meeting for men and women during 
the first week of October. Dr. Julia Seton has 
been promised as one of the speakers. 


LTHOUGH by a decision of the Marion 
F County Superior Court Indiana’s grant of 
municipal suffrage to women was declared un- 
constitutional on September 17, arrangements 
are being made to appeal immediately to the 
Indiana Supreme Court in an effort to obtain a 
final decision before the November elections. 
This decision does not affect Indiana women’s 
right of presidential suffrage. 


’ 
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Suffrage Summarized Abroad 


HE time is drawing near for the final dis- 

position of the suffrage situation in Great 
3ritain. It is expected that woman suffrage, as 
part of the Representation of the People Bill, 
will get to the House of Lords in October, and 
it is not expected that the Lords will interfere 
with a franchise measure that comes to it so 
strongly supported. 

In the British Parliament every bili has to go 
through the following five stages: (1) First 
Reading; (2) Second Reading; (3) Commit- 
tee; (4) Report; (5) Third Reading. The 
present suffrage measure, which is one of 34 
clauses in the Representation of the People Bill, 
has successfully passed the Committee stage, 
where it scored the overwhelming vote of seven 
to one. 

During the past sixty years twenty bills to 
confer the franchise on duly qualified women 
have been introduced into the House of Com- 
mons and one into the House of Lords. Seven 
times such bills have passed their Second Read- 
ing. After a bill passes Third Reading it goes 
to the House of Lords, and if passed there it 
receives the King’s sanction and becomes law. 
Important bills cannot get beyond the Second 
Reading unless the Government will allot Par- 
liamentary time for their consideration. Con- 
tentious measures which require much time for 
discussion cannot get passed however much 
support there is for them by individual mem- 
bers, unless they are taken up by the Govern- 
ment. (Bills can be amended in Committee 
and Report stages only.) 


_ suffrage in Great Britain has not 
been a party question. It has been sup- 


ported by members of all parties. Government, 
however, is carried on by whichever of the two 
great Parliamentary parties, Liberal or Con- 
servative, has a majority in the country and in 
Parliament. The only party which, as a party, 
has supported woman suffrage has been the 
Labor party, and that party has never yet 
formed the Government. Consequently each 
successive Government, Liberal or Conservative, 
has included both suffragists and anti-suf- 
fragists and has been unwilling to bring in a 
Woman Suffrage Bill, although for many years 
there has been a majority in Parliament, com- 
posed of members of all parties, in favor of 
woman suffrage. Women have had therefore 
to work for private members’ bills, that is, for 
bills introduced by members of Parliameht and 
not officially backed by the Government. Such 
bills ought to have had a chance of passing if 
the Government had given them fair play. 
Since 1906 a Liberal Government had been in 
power. In 1910 such a bill, known as the Con- 
ciliation Bill passed its second reading by a 
majority of 110. It got no further because the 
Government refused time, but in 1911 it came 
up again and passed its second reading by a 
majority of 167. 


GAIN the Government refused facilities, 
A and shortly afterward Mr. Asquith, 
the Prime Minister, announced his intention 
to bring in a bill for manhood suffrage in 
1912, and in reply to the demands of suf- 
fragists, he gave an assurance that amend- 
ments might be introduced for including 
women, and that if the House of Com- 
mons accepted such amendments, the Gov- 


ernment would include them in the Bill. This 
pledge was supported by the chief members of 
the Government and women were apparently 
given the best chance of enfranchisement they 


had ever had. The Government Franchise Bill 
passed its second reading, but in January, 1913, 
the Speaker ruled that the woman suffrage 
amendments were out of order. The Bill had 
to be dropped, as after the pledges given it was 
not possible to proceed with it leaving women 
out. No other bill could be introduced by the 
same Parliament because it was too late in its 
life for such a bill to have a reasonable chance 
of becoming law. 
HE Government made no attempt to re- 
deem the pledges it had given to women, 
and the greatest disappointment and indignation 
resulted and the Constitutional suffragists 
adopted the policy of supporting Labor candi- 
dates who gave sufficiently good suffrage 
pledges, with a view to strengthening it as a 
Suffrage party and to weakening the Liberal 
party which had failed in its pledges. 

All suffragists were agreed that no private 
member’s bill had any chance and that the only 
thing to work for was a Government bill. 

Mr. Lloyd George calls the present measure 
a House of Commons measure, for which every 
section of the House of Commons is responsi- 
ble; it is not, he says, strictly speaking a Gov- 
ernment Bill, though the Government is using 
its machinery to conduct the bill through the 
House of Commons. The Government has, 
however, materially helped the woman suffrag« 
cause by opposing wrecking amendments. 

The point made by Mr Lloyd George about 
a House of Commons measure may be of im- 
portance in case there should be a change of 
Government before the bill becomes law. If 
it were a Government measure it would fall 
through with the Government, but as it is a 
House of Commons measure, it would be possi 
ble for the succeeding government to take it up. 


N her speech opening an extra session of the 
Dutch parliament this month, Queen Wil- 
helmina again reminded the new Parliament of 
the almost unanimous declaration of the former 
parliament in favor of revising the constitution 
for franchise and reform. This includes woman 
suffrage. 

“ It is for the States General to decide whether 
the work thus begun shall be completed. No 
other measures will be submitted to you. Thus 
you will be able to devote your full attention 
to the questions arising from the war and pre- 
parations for the vigorous development of our 
country after the conclusion of peace.” 


HE increased importance which is attached 

to British women in view of their prob- 

able enfranchisement is already becoming evi- 
dent. In the Enfield division of Middlesex a 
woman, Mrs. McEwan, has been asked to fill the 
office of President of the Liberal Association 
and has accepted. She succeeds Mr. William 
Grundy, who held the post for 21 years. Two 
other women hold similar positions. The Dow- 
ager Lady Nunburnholme is President of the 
Holderness division of Yorkshire Liberal Asso- 
ciation and Mrs. Barnes of the Oswestry Lib- 
eral Association. Mrs. McEwan is, however, 
the first woman Liberal President in the home 
counties. Her admittedly 
made in recognition of women’s new position 


appointment was 


as voters in the constituency. 
M: SAMUEL HAIGHT, a former Min- 
nesotan, is the first woman to hold a seat 


in the provincial legislature of Saskatchewan. 
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Welcome the Women 


, ae was one feature of special interest 
to United States suffragists in the “ War 
Times Election Bill” that has stirred up such 
lively excitement in Canada. It was the uni- 
versal welcome given to the women. 

The advertised intention of the bill was to 
regulate the national Canadian elections. As 
our readers are aware, in Ontario, Iberta, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia 
women already have a vote for all the elective 


officers of those provinces. In some of them 
this carries with it the national vote, in others 
it does not. The bill which caused so much 
controversy was drawn up as a war measure, 
and its main object was to enable the Conserva 
tive party to carry conscription. It passed the 


House of Commons on September 15 by a vote 


of 53 to 33 and has been sent to the Senate 


which is also expected to pass it 

By this measure the wives, widows, mothers, 
daughters and sisters of overseas soldiers are 
to receive the vote, while aliens of enemy birth 
not naturalized as Canadian citizens before 
March 31, 1902 are to be excluded from th 
unless they have 


franchise during the war 
grandsons. In addition the “conscientious ob- 
jectors,’ communities like the Mennonites and 
the Dukhobors, and the individual objector, will 
also be deprived of their vote, on the basis of 


‘no service, no privilege.” 


According to the census of 1911 the number 
of aliens in Canada was 752,732, of whom 470,- 
927 were males, and of these more than 200,000 
were people of alien origin. It is estimated that 
between 50,000 and 60,000 were males of voting 
age. To this number must be added the 


\ 


scientious objector,’ an unknown quantity 
On the other hand the number to be added 
to the voters’ list by virtue of the womenfolk of 
the soldiers who will exercise the franchise, is 
estimated at between 400,000 and 500,000 


le 


Intense excitement was aroused by this 
ure, but all the opposition had to do with the 
clauses that temporarily disfranchise the men 
No one seems to have had a word to say against 
giving the national franchise to the women. ¢ 
cept that the bill does not go far enough hic 
Liberals say that there are a large number ot 
women who have devoted their energies to 
work at home, including workers in muniti 
factories, and who, because they hav 


folk in the expeditionary forces, will be victims 


no men 


of a great injustice. The press reports say 
‘This view is largely held by people of all 
political complexions.” But no one is inclined 
granting of voting powers to 
the female kith and kin o 
offered their lives in the defense of their cow 


to criticize the 
soldiers who have 


try. 

Whatever the ultimate decision on the War 
Time Election bill, the women of Canada art 
assured Federal enfranchisement after the war 
Sir Wilfred Laurier and his followers have 
committed themselves to the principle that the 
vote should be given to all women. Sir Robert 
3orden is also committed 

It has been charged that the election measur« 
disfranchises about 1,000,000 women who now 
enjoy equal suffrage rights under provincial 
laws. Woman’s suffrage acts are operative in 
the Provinces of Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatch« 
wan, Alberta and British Columbia, but the 
Dominion authorities have denied that the 
women of these provinces are admitted, auto- 
matically, to the Federal franchise because their 
names appear on the provincial lists. 
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Suffrage for Soldiers 


By Mary Sumner Boyd, Chairman Data Dept., N. A. W. S. A. 


EAR MADAM: 

Of all the arguments of the opponents of 
woman suffrage in our South Dakota campaign, 
I found the soldier vote argument among those 
which carried the greatest weight. This was in 
effect that the officers of the regular army and 
navy as well as the soldiers and sailors, could 
not vote, therefore it was no injustice for a 
woman to be deprived of her vote and classed 
with the defenders of the nation. 

Can you tell me the actual facts in regard to 


the franchise and the soldier in the various 
states of the Union? 
Sincerely, 
E. W. B. 


On the subject of the soldier vote the War 
Department, has this to say: 

“The question as to whether or not a person 
in the military or naval service in the United 
States is entitled to vote while in the service is 
one that is decided by the state authorities. The 
War Department has always held that the 
matter is one over which the general Govern- 
ment has no control, and this Department has 
not undertaken to compile a statement showing 
what the requirement of each state is with 
regard to voting qualifications. 

“Tt is understood unofficially that in some 
states soldiers who have resided there a suf- 
ficient length of time to gain a legal residence, 
are permitted to vote, regardless of the fact 
that during the entire time of their residence in 
the state they were serving in the United States 
Army. This Department has no official records 
to show that any soldiers of the Regular Army 
vote by mail, although I believe, from news- 
paper reports, that many states have a postal 
ballot.” 

It is not in reality as a soldier that in some 
states a man is not entitled to vote, though he 
has resided for the period required by the Con- 
stitution, but as a resident who is by the nature 
of his occupation transient, and in his interests 
actually identified with some other state. That 
this is the basis on which the soldier is in some 
states deprived of his vote, is borne out by the 
fact that many state Constitutions also deny 
the vote to students from other states. 

The states whose constitutions provide that 
persons simply stationed in the state on military 
duty shall not be given the right to vote are: 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, 
Kansas, Louisana, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, New York, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
South Carolina, Washington, Wyoming, Wis- 
Arkansas, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Ohio, Rhode Island, Virginia, New 
Jersey, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Missouri 
and Indiana. All but twelve of these (Arkan- 
sas, Delaware, Georgia, Iowa, Kentucky, Ne- 
braska, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vir- 
ginia, New Jersey and West Virginia) provide 
that absence of their own citizens on military 
duty in another state shall not mean loss of 
residence for voting purposes at home. 

The constitutions of Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, New York, New Jersey and Michigan 
provide that when their citizens are away on 
military service “the Legislature shall provide 
the manner, time and place for their voting.” 
You will remember the newspaper items after 


consin, Delaware, Georgia, 


the last election in regard to the soldiers voting 
on the Mexican border. Where the method 
prescribed is cumbersome, and expensive facili- 
ties for voting are supplied by the Legislature 
only when large enough bodies of men are away 
on military duty to warrant the expense. Those 
who deplore the women’s voting” 
regarded with perfect equanimity the expendi- 
ture by New York of $33,000 or $8.21 per vote 
to enable the soldiers on the Mexican border to 
In one case an isolated vote is said to 


“cost of 


vote. 
have cost $25. 

The New Jersey soldiers appear to have voted 
by mail, which is a cheaper and more practical 
method. Michigan also voted by mail for 
Michigan is one of thirteen states, including 
Wyoming, Wisconsin, Vermont, Virginia, Kan- 
sas, Iowa, Colorado, North Dakota, Nebraska, 
Montana, Missouri and Minnesota, where 
“absent voting” of citizens, whether military or 
not is provided for by postal ballot. 

Kansas first, and since then the twelve other 
states have voting easy by allowing 
absentees to mail their ballots. This applies in 
some states only to a few classes of voters, in 
others to many. It is the only way to make 
practical the provision in many constitutions 
that absence from state or precinct of soldiers, 
sailors or public officials shall not entail loss of 
citizenship. It should apply in all states to all 
enforced absentees ; the voter often absent from 
home in the course of his work has always, in 
all countries, had a just grievance. 

The commercial traveler has expressed this 
grievance more frequently than others, but 
there are many classes perpetually disfran- 
chised by the nature of their work. Among 
these are actors on the road, workers in trans- 
portation, agricultural laborers, Jumbermen, 
roadmakers or workers in many public works, 
workers in contract camps, those workers who 
migrate with the canning industry from Florida 
to Maine as the seasons change, other workers 
in seasonal trades, bridge-builders and many 
others in the building trades. 

Some newspapers have chosen to make a joke 
of voting by mail, others have exaggerated its 
difficulties and possibilities of corruption, which 
are more amply provided against in the pro- 
visions of the mail-voting states than is corrup- 
tion of home voters by local political machines. 
The problem of residence requirements, which 
in many migratory professions mean disfran- 
chisement, is not an insignificant one, but one 
The great 


made 


of great importance in a democracy. 
desideratum in mail-voting provisions at the 
present time, as in all legislation in the 48 states, 
is uniformity. 

The fact that we have entered a great war 
puts all citizens potentially into the migratory 
class and makes the soldier vote, for the time 
being at least, the great argument for voting 
by mail. 

To sum up the soldier vote in the United 
States: (1) from 
other states of the right to vote; (2) 23 states 
do this also, but provide that their own citizens 
absent on military duty can vote if they arrange 
to come home on election day without previous 
residence; (3) in 13 states there is nothing to 
prevent soldiers from other states who have 
fulfilled the residence requirements from vot- 


(Continued on page 315) 


12 states deprive soldiers 
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numbers will be 
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The 


Miss Helen Louise Johnson as editor-in-chi 


business office of the General 
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Suffrage for Soldiers 
(Continued from page 314) 
2; (4) a few states can make special legisla 
that their 
sent in numbers on military duty can vote as 


ve appropriation so own citizens 
at home; (5) 13 states provide voting by mail 
ir all absent citizens, including the soldier. 

All this shows that it is not possible to say 
ffhand that soldiers, even at the present time, 
nnot vote. On the other hand, if it were pos- 
ble to say this, there would be no applicability 
for there 
a special reason, whether unfounded or not, 


this argument to woman suffrage, 


why the constitution makers feared the soldiers’ 


tte. There has always, since the days when 
he military autocrat Sulla, gained control of 
he Republic of Rome, been a fear of the use 
hat an ambitious politician could make of the 
iIdiers’ vote 
This fear is however, breaking down to-day, 
the spread of The cry- 
x need of the soldiers vote is great, just at 


mail-voting shows. 


lis time, when all the country is at war, when 
ost of the nation’s problems are bound up with 
ar and those citizens actually in the field can 
mtribute much from their experience to the 
lutions of these problems. 

One American soldier at least who comes 
om a state which makes no provision for his 
oting, objects to disfranchisement, because he 
doesn’t like the company he is keeping with 
liots, insane persons and those convicted of 
ifamous crime—exrcept the WOMEN!” He 
uggests a Federal war measure as the solution 
“a Constitutional Amendment similar to the 
5th, i.e., 
leny the vote on account of 


VOCATION.” 


depriving the states of the right to 
either SEX or 


When 


The Other Stocking 


sy Julia E. Deane 


cape Red Cross, the Allies Relief 
tion and all other aid societies are 


hand-knit ones 


\ssocia 
calling 
for stockings, particularly for 
[he whole world is working for the soldiers 1 


service and in hospitals, and hundreds are an 


swering this call and are knitting socks earl 
and late. It is a simple matter to follow direc 


1 


tions and knit one sock, but the trick is to knit 


its real mate—for it’s always the mate that 
The 
improve on the first attempt 
of the 


the keen beginner sees opportunities for 


proves obstinate. natural inclination is t 


especially as few 
directions ar¢ 


sufficiently explicit, and 


altera 


tions. The result is amusing, sometimes pitiful, 
and no wonder the soldier used “one for 
helmet, one for a mitt.” 


interesting because it is a 


The 


fresh 


first sock is 
“field of labor” 
tain, but when the second one is set up the leg 
One 


and the result is uncer 


lengthens interminably and the zeal flags. 
knits differently at different 


nervous 


times, too, and in 


consequence of energy, wide and nar 
row ridges of loose knitting alternate with tight 
ones and suggest confusion, so the second stock 
ing doesn’t correspond anywhere with its pre 
destined mate, being more on the old piano leg 
This 


avoided if the 


style. discrepancy may be absolutely 


knitter will accept what I re- 


ceived as a heaven-born inspiration 


Get two sets of needles and keep both stock 
ings going at the same time. Knit a few inches 
on one, put it down and knit the same length 
on the second, and the result will be twice blest, 
for not only will the ridges correspond in posi- 
tion and size, but the pair will be finished al- 


most simultaneously and the anguish of begit 
ning all over again for number two will | 
avoided 

Advice is usually thrown away because it is 
cheap but or the sake o the soldiers in the 


trenches who is destined to wear what socks he 


can get, however uncomfortably mismated, keep 
both stockings going at the same time and send 
off a real pair. 


The Impossible Happens 
66H TOTHING more radical could happet 


writes a contributor from Bost 

Mass., than the fact that Harvard should oper 
its doors to women students. For the st time 
in the history of the University duly qualified 
women who ar registered at Radcliffe Colleg 
will be admitted to the Harvard Medical School 
The need of doctors caused by the war'is given 
s the reason for letting down the bars. Ten 
womel yplicants have already appeared \ 
few more were expected to register at Radcliffe 
and apply in the week remaining before tl 
term opened 

But no very large class is expected, for the 
entrance requirements at Harvard Medical 
School are high and the time between the an 
nouncement and the school opening is short 
Harvard’s Dean says, however, that Harvard 
expects eventually to have as many women 


students as the other big colleges 


students will be 
instructed Bradford stated, 
although the Radcliffe faculty may ask that the 


In most subjects the women 


with the men, Dr. 
women students be taught separately in certain 
lines. 
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What the Maine Campaign Showed 


By Rose Lawless Geyer 


AINE lost a splendid opportunity to lead 

the forces of democracy in the New 
England group of states, but the referendum 
gave the suffragists the opportunity to prepare 
the ground for the final victory, which will not 
be long deferred in the opinion of political fore- 
casters. As in some of the other states where 
referenda have been held, Maine entered this 
campaign lacking in those essentials of pre- 
paredness required to insure a speedy victory, 
but it has emerged from the campaign well on 
its way to the final goal. Maine is now un- 
deniably ready for woman suffrage. 

The Maine campaign has demonstrated sev- 
eral things which had become clear to suf- 
fragists in past campaigns. 

First: That an important element of the 
voting public is not yet in tune with the forces 
of democracy. 

Second: That political collusions over which 
the women have no control have the major 
voice in the final decision. 

Third: That prejudice and narrow conserva- 
tism are still stumbling blocks in the way of 
progress and form a big obstacle in the way of 
women’s enfranchisement. 

Fourth: That women do want suffrage. 
(Eighty-five per cent of the women interviewed 
in Maine so expressed themselves.) 

Suffrage soil in Maine was practically un- 
broken before the campaign was begun. Suf- 
frage leaders encountered the most violent op- 
position from all those forces which make it 
their business to fight suffrage. A campaign of 
this character served to prove the mettle of the 
suffragists and they came to the front in a way 
that evoked favorable comment even from the 
opposition. The opposition predicted a defeat 
of at least five to one, but despite deep-seated 
prejudice, the traditional conservatism of the 
New England voter, and the lack of time to 
complete a thorough organization, the vote was 
scarcely two to one against the amendment. 
This decision against suffrage was that of a 
small minority, scarcely twenty-five per cent of 
an electorate of nearly 200,000 being sufficiently 
interested to exercise their sacred prerogative of 
citizenship. Thus seventy-five per cent of the 
voters voluntarily disfranchised themselves at 
an election which dealt with a most important 
change in the state constitution. The presence 
of four other important amendments on the 
ballot was not sufficient to arouse the voters to 
their responsibility. Yet one of the arguments 
advanced by the opposition was that the women 
of Maine would not vote if given the oppor- 
tunity. 

A concrete proof that the women of Maine 
do want the ballot and would use it if given the 
opportunity was found when a petition was cir- 
culated among the women twenty-one years of 
age and over, asking the direct question, “ Do 
you wish to vote?” The answer was an over- 
whelming affirmative. Thirty-seven thousand 
five hundred women stated over their own 
signatures that they did wish to vote. This was 
eighty-five per cent of the women canvassed in 
the few weeks available for this work. All sec- 
tions of the state, all classes and groups of 
women were represented. It is but fair to as- 
sume, in view of the general nature of the can- 
vass, that this same percentage would hold good 
for all of the women of voting age. 

In their extremity the opponents of suffrage 
circulated a petition among women of eighteen 


years and over, ignoring the fact that a large 
percentage of the signers of these petitions 
would be ineligible to vote. Opponents even 
took the time and trouble to interview youths 
of fourteen years and over to gain their opinion 
on the merits of suffrage for women. 

Complex political conditions contributed an 
important share to the adverse vote. Certain 
small but powerful political groups which have 
always opposed reform movements lined up 
solidly in opposition to suffrage, despite the 
fact that many prominent state and national 
political leaders gave their support to the cause. 
Notable among these friends of suffrage were 
President Wilson, who wrote a letter urging all 
Maine Democrats to stand by the cause in which 
they all believed, and Theodore Roosevelt, who 
made a similar appeal to all the voters of 
Maine. Governor Carl E. Milliken issued sev- 
eral thousand letters to Republicans urging 
them to support the amendment at the polls. 

An interesting phase of Maine politics was 
presented by a prominent politician who de- 
clared in an address that Maine had a pur- 
chasable vote of from 15,000 to 20,000, and 
that one of the questions that Maine voters 
must decide was whether they preferred to 
have the balance of power rest with this pur- 
chasable vote or whether they preferred to have 
an unpurchasable electorate of 150,000 women 
added to the body politic of the state, thus 
swinging the balance of power back into in- 
corruptible hands. 

The length to which the opposition went is 
indicated by the fact that the leading Demo- 
cratic paper of the state not only refused to 
print President Wilson’s letter to Maine Demo- 
crats of the state as an item of news, but went 
so far as to refuse to permit the suffragists to 
pay for it to be printed in the advertising 
columns, making it clearly understood that no 
money could buy space for the letter. With 
practically unlimited resources this same editor 
entered the arena against suffrage and per 
sonally led a bitter fight against the women of 
his own state. In his enthusiasm for defeating 
suffrage this same editor, who is a political 
power in Maine, neglected to give proper atten- 
tion to defeating another amendment to which 
his opposition was said to be equally as violent. 
This amendment gives to the governor the 
power to remove sheriffs who do not thor- 
oughly enforce the prohibition laws of the 
state. It passed by a comfortable majority. 

The press of the state, generally speaking, 
was favorable, to the extent that they would 
use suffrage news matter. A few fought for 
the women of their state in their editorial 
columns, notable leaders in this respect being 
the Lewiston Journal and the Portland Argus. 

The good name and honor of the state of 
Colorado was again attacked by the opponents 
of suffrage, who attempted to advance their 
cause by gross misstatements, which were em- 
phatically denied by officials and prominent 
business men of that state. 

One thing that seemed to obsess the minds of 
the voters was the action of the pickets at 
Washington. Much valuable time which could 
have been used otherwise was spent in trying to 
undo the harm which these radicals were doing 
the suffrage cause. Maine suffragists were a 
unit in denouncing militant methods, but even 
this failed to set right the mind of a large 
element of ultra-conservative voters. 
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First Suffrage Map of U.S. 





Things Looked as Black as This 


for Nearly a Quarter of a Century 


Last Suffrage Map of U. S. 
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Alaska 1913 
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And Now Look! And we hazard the prediction that by 1920 there won't 
be a black spot left the size of a pin-point. And that the presidents of the 
anti-suffrage asscciations will be candidates for office. And that Georgia 
and Alabama will be out-claiming each other as to which was more strongly 
pro-suffrage from the beginning. And that Mr. Elihu Root will be trying 


to establish the fact that he was “ born a suffragist.” 
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Dest & Co. 


5th Ave. at 35th Street 
New York 
First Showing 
A New Color in Blouses 
DEMOCRACY 


The Composite Shade of 
the Allies, Displayed 
Only by Best & Co. 


The Color 


* Democrat re OR ibsolute 
shade—developed from a compos 
tion of our Allies’ colors It har 
monizes with any color suit 
The Blouses 

Simply exquisite! They are crep 
georgette, delicately hand embroid 
ered, bead or bugle trimmed, some 
with real Filet lace in “Democracy 
color. Styles typify the new autun 
blouses. 


16.50 12.75 7.75 

















WAR WORK 
FOR WOMEN 


means more than knitting 
socks and rolling bandages. 
It means preparation to rein- 
force the thinning ranks in 


AMERICA’S 
COMMERCIAL FIELDS 


New York University offers to 
women commercial courses of prac- 
tical value including 

Advertising, Journalism, Magazine 
Writing, Secretarial Duties, Voca- 
tional Guidance, Politics, Public 
Affairs, Public Speaking, Office and 
Store Management, Investments, 
Insurance, Real Estate, Accounting, 
Banking and Finance, Commercial 
Spanish, French and German. 


Call or write for Cataiog No. 9. 


Secretary, School of Commerce, 
Accounts and Finance 

32 Waverly Place New York 
On Washington Square 
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The Corn Crib 


Boiled Grits 

To 1 cup of grits add 3 cups of cold water. 
In cold weather may be soaked over night, and 
require 15 minutes less in the cooking, which is 
an item of economy. Or may be placed all 
night in fireless cooker, and merely placed on 
the fire next morning to come to the boiling 
If placed on the fire at once, must be 
If water cooks 


point. 
cooked not less than one hour. 
off, add boiling water. If soaked over night 
3% of an hour is sufficient for cooking. Use 
own judgment and taste as to whether served 
quite thick or very thin. Serve in vegetable 
dish. Eat with plenty of butter, or gravy. 
Young children sometimes prefer rich cream, 
but not served with sugar. Otkers like it served 
as other breakfast foods, with thin cream and 
sugar. 
Fried Grits 

Allow what is left over of the boiled grits 
to form a mold. Cut into good sized slices, 
dip in egg, or batter (or not) as desired, and 
fry, just as you would left-over potatoes, with 
small amount of grease. 

Baked Grits 

Use 1 or 2 well beaten eggs to an ordinary 
sized dish of the cold boiled grits. Add sufh- 
cient milk to make the proper consistency. Add 
1 teaspoonful of melted butter, or small amount 
of bacon grease. Salt to taste. Bake and serve 


hot, sending to table in dish in which baked. 
Grits Fritters 

Cut the cold boiled grits into small squares 
(or any shape desired). Drop, one at a time, 
into regular fritter dough, and fry in deep oil, 
or lard. Oil is considered less expensive, more 
healthful and makes a more evenly browned 
fritter. Wesson Oil, or any other good oil 
made from the cotton seed, is easily procured. 
By clarifying each time used, the same vessel 
of oil may be used for weeks or months, and 
but little be absorbed at each “ frying.” Serve 
as for any other fritter, or may be eaten with 


butter, taking place of vegetable. 


Grits Pudding 


Make as for rice pudding, using eggs 
(beaten), milk, sugar, and vanilla or lemon 
flavoring, with the cold boiled grits. If made 


rather firm, any kind of sweet pudding sauce 
may be used. Or may be made with sufficient 
milk and egg for a custard pudding. 
Mock Fish 
Slice cold boiled grits in pieces % inch thick 
and roll in flour in which there is a small spoon 
of salt and dash of Cayenne pepper. Fry in 
deep fat until light brown and crisp. Serve 
very hot. 
Grits Bread 
2 cups cold boiled grits, 2 eggs, 2 tablespoons 
butter, Crisco or Wesson Oil, 1 teaspoon bak- 
ing powder, 1/3 cup flour, 1 cup sweet milk. 
Bake in hot oven. 





The Woman Citizen 





1. Adult labor. 
2. Wages— 

a. The highest prevailing rate of 
wages in the industry which 
the contract affects. 

b. Equal pay for equal work. 

c. Those trades where there is 
no wage standard whatsoever 
shall be placed in the hands of 
an adjustment committee. 

d. That all wages be adjusted 
from time to time to meet the 
increased cost of living—by 
this committee — and that 
other wage questions be sub- 
mitted to it. 

3. The eight-hour day. 





MEN AND WOMEN OF AMERICA!! 


WE ARE RESPONSIBLE for the 
INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS of the 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS FOR WAR WORK 


PETITION THE SECRETARY OF WAR AND THE COUNCIL 
OF NATIONAL DEFENSE TO DEMAND THE FOLLOWING 


STANDARDS OF INDUSTRY FOR GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Adopted by the Delegates to the Sixth Biennial Convention of the National 
Women’s Trade Union League, Held in Kansas City, June 4 to 9, 1917. 


Write for pamphlet presenting full report of the Committee on Women’s Work in Wartime 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
; 139 North Clark Street, Chicago, Ilinois 


4. One day rest in seven. 


5. Prohibition of night work for 
women. 


6. Standards of sanitation and fire 
protection. 


7. Protection against over-fatigue 
and industrial diseases. 


8. Prohibition of tenement house 
labor. 


9. Exemption from the call into 
industry of women having small 
children needing their care. 


10. Exemption from the call into 
industry of women two months 


before and after child birth. 





Corn Pancakes 


1 cup corn meal, 1 cup flour, 1 teaspoon soda, 
1 tablespoon sugar, 2 cups sour milk or butter- 
milk, 1 tablespoon melted grease, 1 teaspoon 
salt. Sift all the dry stuffs together, then add 
milk and beat hard. Last add the melted short- 
ening. This will bake on an aluminum griddle 
without any further greasing—Mrs. Florence 
Meck, Redfield, S. D. 


Batter Cakes 


1 cup of Pamunkey Mills meal, 1 egg, 1 tea- 
spoon of Pamunkey Mills flour, 1 teaspoon of 
baking powder. Make up with sweet milk. 


Marion Harland, New York. 


Meal Batter Cakes 


1 egg, 1 teaspoon lard stirred into a table- 


Corn 


spoon of hot mush, a little salt, 1 pint of milk 
or water, 1 teaspoon of baking powder, 1 table- 
spoon flour.—Mrs. F. T. Foote, Kapleen, La 


Spoon Corn Bread 
Y% level table- 
Heat milk, 


Remove 


1 pt. milk (sweet), 3 eggs, 
spoon butter, 3% teaspoon salt. 
stir in meal, cook to a smooth mush. 
from fire, add salt, and, when cool, the un- 
Mix well; fold in the 


Pour into a well-greased 


beaten yolks of eggs. 
stiffy beaten whites. 
shallow pan, and bake in moderate oven until 
This should double its bulk. 
Serve at once. Dish with a spoon.-Mrs. Ash- 
bury Abney, New Orleans, La. 


golden brown. 





100 per cent of the grain is 
in Valley Forge old-fash- 
ioned. Buhrstone ground. 


Whole Wheat Flour 


and other whole grain foods. Send $1.00 
for trial order of 





For 
2 Ibs. Oatmeal 


3 Ibs. Corn Meal } $1 


2 Ibs. Whole Wheat Flour 
2 Ibs. Nat. Brown Rice 


Delivered free within 300 miles. 
Recipe booklet sent with order. 
GREAT VALLEY MILLS Paoli, Pa. 











A Boarding and 
Day School for Girls 


Pp Institute 
2107 S Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Regular High School and College Preparatory 
Courses, Special Certificate Courses; The Arts, 
Journalism, Short Story Writing, Kindergarten 


Normal ‘Training, Domestic Science, Business 
Course, Parliamentary Law. 
Mrs. Nanette B. Paul, LL. B.. President, 
Author of ** Paul’s Parliamentary Law” 


and * The Heart of Blackstone” 








Rose Valley Sanitarium 


MEDIA, PENNA. 
Osteopathy and allied physiological methods 
used, including Scientific Dietetics, Milk 
Diet, Hydrotherapy, etc. Ideal for rest and 
recreation. 
RutH Deeter, D. O., Physician-in-charge 


Box Il. Mepia, Pa. 











Cornmeal Griddle Cakes 
1 cup milk, 1 egg, 34 cup corn meal, 1 cup flour, 
2 teaspoons baking powder, % teaspoon salt. 
Add beaten egg to milk, and add to dry in- 
gredients which have been well mixed. 
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September 22, 1917 


WOULD YOU KNOW 


Why nearly every nation in warring Europe has been 
stirred to active agitation on woman suffrage at this time? 


The course followed by British women in their conquer- 
ing march to enfranchisement by act of Parliament? 


How woman suffrage for England, Scotland and Wales 
depends upon the fate of the Representation of the 
People Bill? 


What JS the Representation of the People Bill? 


Why Irish women must make a separate fight for their 
enfranchisement ? 


The secret of Russian women’s conquest of the vote in 
the revolutionary upheaval? 


THEN READ 





The INTERNATIONAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE NEWS 
(Jus Suffragii) 











Monthly official organ of the INTERNATIONAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ALLIANCE (Carrie Chapman Catt, President) 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


I enclose $1.00 for one year’s subscription. Beginning Month 


OM. cuenta da alansectneten 
INTERNATIONAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE NEWS 
New York Office, 171 Madison Avenue 
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Teaching the Uses of Jell-O 


In several thousand Domestic Science 
schools girls and young women are be | 
ing taught the fundamental principles of | 
cooking, hygiene, cleanliness, and many 

of the household duties. Pupils in these 
schools are not only getting knowledge of food values but are 
learning how to prepare economically food that is nourishing and 
strengthening. 


The making and serving of Jell-O is given much attention in most of 
the schools. The economy of “the Jell-O way” has been definitely estab- 
lished. As for the rest, teachers and scholars admit that while they have 
discovered that Jell-O is a power for good in the dietary, they have been 


completely captivated by the process—the ease with which the most 
delightful results are produced 

Professional nurses and dietitians long ago recognized the value of 
Jell-O in the sick-room and, hospital dietary, and it is strongly recom 
mended to them in Pattee’s “Practical Dietetics,” the nurses’ text-book 
Jell-O is put up in seven pure fruit flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 

The price of Jell-O is 10 cents a package at any grocer’s or any general 
store. 

THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 




















Directory 
of the 


National American Woman 
Suffrage Association 





BRANCH OF INTERNATIONAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ALLIANCE and of NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN 





Treasurer 
Mrs. Henry Wane Rocers 


Honorary President 
Dr. ANNA Howarp SHAW 
President Corresponding Secretary 
Mrs. CarrtE CHAPMAN CATT Mrs. Frank J. SHULER 
1st Vice-President Recording Secretary 
Mrs. WaLTER McNas MILLER Mrs. THOMAS JEFFERSON SMITH 
2nd Vice-President Ist Auditor 
Mrs. STANLEY McCorMIcK Miss HEtors—E MEYER 
3rd Vice-President 2nd Auditor 
Miss Estuer G. OcpENn Mrs. PatriE RuFFNER JACOBS 





NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, NEW YORK, 171 
MADISON AVENUE. Telephone Murray Hill 
4818 

WASHINGTON, 1626 RHODE ISLAND AVENUE. 
Telephone North 2218 

NATIONAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE PUBLISHING 
CO., NEW YORK, 171 MADISON AVENUE. 
Telephone Murray Hill 4818 





Alice H 
Official Lecturer for the National 
Women’s Trade Union League 
Formerly editcr of “ Life and Labor,” and author of “ The 
Trade Union |i’oman,” speaks on 


“WOMEN IN WAR-TIME INDUSTRIES” 

(England’s Experience and America’s Situation) 

“WORKING WOMEN AND THE VOTE” 
and other live subjects 


Courses to large or small groups on Women in Industry, 
Women and Civics, The Woman Movement. Four or six 
lectures in each course, as desired. 


Engagements booked for the Middle West through Florence 
J. lloover, 220 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


For all other states through The Players, 162 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, George N. Whipple, Manager. 














ARMENIAN POEMS 


Rendered into English Verse by ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


For sale for the benefit of the Armenian Relief Fund, by 
W. Nesbitt Chambers, Room 616, Ford Building, Boston, 
Mass. Price $1.50. 

Lord Bryce calls the book “a most interesting product 
of Armenian poetical genius.” 

Miss Alice Fletcher, writing of the meeting of a Literary 
Society in Washington, D. C., said: 

“T read on that occasion several of your beautiful trans- 
lations of Armenian poems, and was delighted with the 
interest and enthusiasm they evolved. There were many 
learned and famous folk there. Armenian poetry was a 
new realm to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
Armenian people in a new manner, along new lines.” 
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| THE PRESTIGE OF THE =| 
F N States of the Union women 3 
i have been given the right to vote for the next 
: President. In states they have full suf- 
. frage. Australia, Canada, Denmark, Finland, 
Iceland, Isle of Man, Norway, and New Zealand 
have given women full suffrage. 
Women voted this spring in Mexico. Russian 
women vote. English women are soon to vote. 
Europe is enfranchising her women so rapidly 
that there remains but one last chance for 
American precedence. 
It can come through the initiative of the Great 
State of New York. It can come through the 
voters of New York giving full suffrage to 
the women of New York. 
Vote YES on Woman Suffrage || 
ovember 6, 1917 : 
) | 
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